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“ We hold these truths to be selfevident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by ‘their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty,Jand the pursait of happiness.”—Dec, Indepentletoe, U. 3. 
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I trembie for my country, when I reflect that God is just 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.’’—JEFFERSON. 


DEBAT:? IN CONGRESS. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
House or Representatives. 


Tuesday; January 15th, 1828. 
(Continued.) 

Another topic has been urged—the usage of this Govern- 
ment. On this I have only one word to say. It has, I think, 
been clearly shewn, that the gentleman from the Committee 
of Claims, who introduced the report, (Mc. WaitrLesey,) 
was mistaken in point of fact, when he endeavored to 
prove that there were precedents, shewing it had not been 
the usage of this Government to pay for slaves, when im- 
pressed into the public service. All the cases which he ci- 
ted as precedents were inapplicable. because no impress- 
ment took place, with the exception of one, and even in that 














case the damage wag. nat djrect, but only. consequential, 


Which makes ito fair precedent. But, agreeing that pughy 
has been the usage, the Constitution deciares that compen- 
sation shall be made for property, without any exception, 
when taken for public use; and if, in relation to ths spe- 
cies of property, the usage has been otherwise, the maxim 
apples, malas usus abolendas esse, and there is an end. 

Some of my Southern friends, for whom I cherish a high 
personal regard, (Mr. Rawpoipn and Mr. Drayrown,) have 
been hurried in advance on this subject—a position in 
which they will always be found, in the discharge of t 
trust reposed in them. They have said truly, that if 1 
question of slave property were made here, it ought not {o 
be debated by Southern men. But, neither is there occh 
sion.to allude to it with sensibility, when the question is mbt 
made, but disclaimed. 

My chief purpose in addressing the Committee, lias been, 
to show that there is no necessity whatever for the least éx- 
citement in discussing this amendment. 1 have enjoyed 
ample opportunities, from service here and other seurees 
of information, in regard to the North especially, to 
know the sentiments prevailing there, on this subject, 1 
render no more than justice in saying that, in no respecta- 
ble quarter, have I ever discovered any disposition to raise 
a question as to the validity of slave property, or as to our 
right of undisputed and exclusive control over the subject. 
Nor are they unaware of the mischief which would result 
to themselves, no Jess than us, from any interference with 
this control. Should the efforts of a desperate and frantic 
fanaticism ever be so far successful as to produce this in- 
terference, the disastrious consequences will not be eenfined 
tothe Southern States. An atrocious banditti would infest 
Our swamps and fastnesses, but so wonld a Lazaroui, searce- 
ly less pernicious, their streets. The evil would ‘ pour into 
the free States in a torrent. All that industry which now 
supplies consumption and material to the enterprize of the 


North, will be paralyzed at once, and the blow which Was | judiciary act, it is enacted that the laws of the sevetal States, 


directed at us, will; quickly be found to have recoiled on 
those who gave it. The Southern States cannot, indeed, 
Claim to be the arms—the streng h of the Union —but they 
may, to be its breasts; and Northern gentlemen in general, 
aod Yankee gentlemen in particular, know their own inter- 
est far too well, ever to desire either to cut off, or to dry up, 
this fouctain of their prosperity. 

A word in conclusion, only, on the real quesiion—the 
claim involved in the discussion. It is not contested that 
the injury alleged has been sustained, and by regular im- 
pressment, on the part of a public officer. Theright to 
Compensation stands then equally irrefragable on the letter 
of the Constitution, and the higher and more authoritative 


Mr. Mircue.u, of 8. C. said, that, when he addressed 
the Committee the other day, frem an observation dropped 
by the gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Owen) he was led 
to believe, that.the impressment of the slave by the Go- 
vernment had not been ascertained, and he then considered, 
as he now considers, that this was the important fact on 
which the decision of the house must ultimately turn. But 
all his doubts on this point bad been cleared up by examin- 
ing the reportof the Committee. The case there was fair- 
ly made out. It was admitted that the slave of D’Auterive 
had been impressed—that he was wounded—thut the own- 
er incurred the expense of employing a surgeon—and that, 
by the consequences of the wound, the slave had been de- 
preciated in value to the amount specified in the amend- 
ment. With these facts in possession of the House, Mr. M. 
said, he was not only surprised at the length of the debate, 
but at the excitement manifested on both sides. For his 
part he considered it a mere legal question, to be decided 
by the Constitution and laws of the United States, and by 
the decisions aud practice of the Supreme Court, and in 
itself neither exciting nor deserving either collision of feel- 
ing or intemperance of language. In this view he consider- 
ed the case,andso he should endeavor to argue it. The 
Sth amendment of the Censtitutigp isin these words. ‘ Nor 
shall private property be takea for publie use, without 
just compensation.”” Mr. M. that this clause did not 
confer any new right on the citiztn, but was merely dacia- 
ratory of a pre-existing right, which wonld have been pos- 
sessed if the amendment had neva beenenacted. He held 
that our right of property was inherent anu absolute, and 
alienabje only with our own cossent. If our right of proper- 
y was not inherent and unalienable, why did the people of 
the States think it necessary to give to Congress, by express 
grant, the powerof taxation, and to limit and restrain the ex- 
ercise of that power? For what 1s the power of taxation, but 
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then, the laws of the United States, as the acts of Congress. 
In which light, then, have the courts of the United States 
considered our slaves? Precisely those of South Carojina— 
as mere personal chattels—as, legally, nothing more than 
goods, wares and merchandise, and )iable to all the rules 
which govern the possession and alienation of inanimate 
chattels. To prove this, Mr. M. said he would refer the 
committee to the case of Williamson and Daniel, reponed 
in the 12th of Wheaten, 568, originating in the Circuit 
Court of Georgia, but finally ‘decided in the Supreme 
Ceurt. The substance of itis as follows: A testater left 
by will, sundry slaves to A and B, with a provision chat, if 
either should die without lawful heirs of his body, the sur- 
vivor should heir his estate. The following was Me decree 
of the Court, pronounced by Chief Justice Mawhall; :‘We 
think these words convert the absolute esta® previously 
given, intoan estate tail; and if so, since sla’es are person- 
al property, the limitation over is toormote.” Itis an 
old maxim of the common law, that an State tail cannot 
be created in a personal chattel: for, ifit be, the previous 
estate becomes sbsolute in thé firstcaker. This rule ap- 
plies to all property of a moveable nature—to money— 
oods, wares and merchandise—to domestic animals, ec. 
5. not the above circumstances, from first to last; prove, 
that the Supreme Court views the slave precisely in the 
same lightas the State Courts—that it considers the slave 
no more than a personal chattel, in which an absolute 
perty may yest, and liable to all the rules which attach: to 
chattels of that description. Again Mr. M. said he would 
refer the cpmmittee to the case of Shelby vs. Grey, report- 
ed in the 1\th Wheaton, $61. This was carried from the 
Circuit Court of Tennesse, to the Supreme Court, at Wash- 
ington. It & only necessary to my purpose, to give the pre- 
liminary st)tement of Judge Johnson, who pronounced the 
decree of he Court. ‘ The plaintiffs here, were defen- 





the power of disposing the property of thecitizen to the pub- 


to asmall part of a fund, whe) he possessed a full right’ to 
the whole? itis Clear, that, wder this Government, the 
right of property is inherent—as sacred from the invasions 
of Government as from those pfindividuels. Our only, in- 
quiry, then, is, whether a slave is private property? Abd 
can this be doubted for a moment: what right, what owet, 
what dominion has an Eastern man over any jersoual ght 
tel, which a Southern man ha pot over his slave? 4 
sir, he can sell his slave—he can hire him—give him,,4nd 
bequeath him. The slave § liable to be siezed and sold 
for his debts, if a ruffian attempts feloniously to take pos- 
session of him, the owner cag, with his rifle defend him as 
his property; and if a citizen should tortiously get posses- 
sion of him, the owner can redover bim by an action of deti- 
nue, or trover: to maintain either of which actions, two 
things are necessary—first, that the object claimed showld 
bea personal chattel, and next, that the party clagping 
should have a property init. Gentlemen may admitthat 
this is the Jaw of South Carolina, or Louisiana, vuRigeen 
that itis the law of the United States. This Mr. M’ Said, 
he would endeavor to establish. By the 34th sectiomof the 
except where the Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States otherwise require or provide, shall be “ re- 
garded as the rules of decision at common law tn the Courts 
of the United States, in cases where they apply.” Now 
what is this, but adopting as the laws of the United States, 
ali the constitutional laws of the seveaal 6tates? Are they 
not, by this ‘section, incorporated into, and made a part of 
the jurisprudence of the Union? South Carolina by a simi- 
lar enactment, has made of force as much of the common 
law of England, as is consistent with her Constitution. 
Now, is not that common law of England made, by that 
enaciment, as much apart of the code of South Carolina as 


lic use? Who would think it nécessary to give another a title | Grey, to recover sundry slaves. 


dants below, in an action of detinue, brought by Thomas 
The defendents plead. non 
detinct, and the act of limitations of the State of Tennessee, 
which barstheaction of detinue, is three years.” Can any 
one say thal slaves are not viewed, by the Courts of the 
United States, ¢s private property—as nothiug but personal 
chattels, by thee two cases? In the first, they are dispo- 
sed of by will,|iable to become the property of the first 
owner, when tie limitation over is after an indefinite fail. 
ure of issue; and in the second case, they are recoverable 
by action of ddinue, and become the absolute property of 
the holder after a tortious possession of three years. By 
way of illustraton, Mr. M, said, he would stafé a case, and 
apply the foregting rules. Suppose the unfortunate D Au- 
terive had béenindebted to the honorable member from 
Ohio (Mr. Wurreseyx) in the sum of $600, and he either 
would not, or cauld not pay. Whatcourse would the ho- 
norable zentlennn most likely take? Why, as a citizen of 
Olio, he wouldcommence an action against him in the 
Federal Court & Louisiana, and, as the debtor would have 
no defence, judjment would be obtained, and execution 
folloW of coursé. This execution would be a writ of fiert 
facias, tested inthe name of the President of the United 
States—sealed with the seal of the Clerk of the United 
States’ Court-odged with the Marshal, the Executive 
officer of the sane trihunal—directing bim to levy on the 
lands, tenement, hereditaments, and goods and chattels of 
D’Auterive; and under this authority, the Marshal would 
seize negro, howe, and cart, and, after having advertised 
them the lega) tie, knock them off to the highest bidder at 
the same momert, and pay over the proceeds of the sale to 
the honorable guwtleman. Now mark, sir, this is a pro- 
ceeding entirelyof a United States’ Conrt—created by the 
Constitntion—rgulated by the laws of Conzress—and in 
which, the soveeignty of Louisiana would bave n. more 
concern than ina procedure of the Court of King’s Beach, 





her legislative statutes? None can doubt this. The laws 





constitution of justice. 


of the States, adopted by the Federal Courts, are as much, 


or Guildball, inLondon. The geutleman from New York 
(Mr. CLarg) told us thata slave was qu amphibious anomajous 
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creature, in the eyes of the Constitution: but if I1j(Mr.Wuirrtesey.) He assertsthat slaves cannot! It will be seen that the compensation granted in Cc 
am right, our highest judicial authority (the Su-|/beimpressed. And why, I would ask? ft can be|this act was for the loss and destruction of articles th 
preme Court) decides thata stave is neither am- for no other reason than because slaves are private | not enumerated in that of 1818, and under circum. wi 
phibious or anomalous, but a legitimate chattel,| property. It cannot be because they are persons, | stances the reverse of those required by it to justify gt 
and nothing but a chattel. So much for the deci-|for all persons are liable to be impressed, under|relief. Inthe act of 1818, the building must haye 
sions of the United States’ Courts on this subject. {particular circumstances. Thé liability to be im-| been destroved by the enemy; here it was destroy- th 
But let us now consider the light in which slaves | pressed does not arise from the possession of civil! ed by our own troops. n} 
have been viewed by Congress: and fo: this, Mr. and political rights. Aliens, who have neither, un-| Again: In the act for the relief of Pierre Den. H 
M. said, he would advert to the act of 1813, impos- | less they are gratuitously given by the Govern-| nis de la Ronde, compensation is allowed for the 6 
ing a direct tax: and itis not unimportant to recol- ment, are liable to be impressed. Under the Law destruction, by our troops, of sugar-cane growing e: 
lect that this act was ratified by James Maiison. of Nations, for the temporary pretection which! in the feld. Again in an act passed on the 27th ° 


No man was better acquainted with all the provi- |they enjoy, they owe a temporary allegiance. The 
sions of the Constitution, their relations and depen-| gentleman, therefore, admits, what he set out with 
dencies, than this illustrious statesman. The hal-| denying, that slaves are, to the fullest extent, pri- 
lowed Charter of our rights ray almost be called|vate property, and not persons, and admits them 
the fruit of his creation: and if the memory of|also to be private property of a more sacred nature 
Washington is enshrined in our adoration for hav-|than we are disposed to acknowledge, because we 
ing obtained the independence of the States, and|hold, and have ever held, that their services were at 
created them an empire—the imperishable monu-|the call of the Government, when necessary. I 
ment of his disinterested patriotism—let us not for-|agree fully with the doctrine of my honorable col- 
get the milder glory of him, whose pith and prime |!eague, (Mr. Hamitron,) that any and’ every thing 
were spent in establishing that Constitution, which | may be impressed, when the exegencies of the go- 
dispenses liberty without licentiousness, and re-|Vernment requireit. The salus popul: creates a 
straint without oppression—and where the mind, supreme necessity— paramount to the Constitution 
free to think, to speak, and to act, develops all its; —p*ramount to the law—to which life, liberty, pro- 
powers, and enjors a happiness no where else at- perty, every thing which is most cherished, most 


March, 1816, forthe relief of the executors of John R 
Ross, compensation is allowed for the occupation . 3 
of their lands by our troops, and the loss of the rent : 
of a farm atlached thereto. Again, in an act pass- 
ed on the 8rd of March, 1817, compensation is al- 
lowed Peter Kendall, for merchandise captured by 
the British forces in the late war, in consequence 
of having his team and wagon impressed by order 
of General Brown. Now, all these cases form ex- | 
ceptions to the act of 1818, not only in regard to 
the articles, but to the circumstances under which 
they were lost or destroyed. These prove that | 
Congress did mot intend that the act of 1818 should | 
should form the boundary of relief: on the contrary, 
that it will consider the special circumstances of 


attainable. The Sth section of that act reads as|estimated must yield. To preserve the soverignty | pa¢h case, and grant compensation according to 
follows: “ That, whenever a direct tax shali be |of the states, to secure the freedom_of the People, a D 


the preat principles of equity and expediency, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. IncHam) 
has, however advanced a new doctrine, with which 
he appears to be much delighted. He says, that 
the owner of property imprest can only demand 
compensation for its use or service; that; if it be 
lost or destroyed by any of the dangers incident to 
the situation or employment in which it is placed 
that the Government is not liable. If you impress 
a horse for the use of cavalry, and he be killed in 
batile; if you impress a slave to throw up a breast 
work, and he loose an arm or a leg, by the sabre of 
the enemy; if you occupy a house, and if be burnt 
by the carelessness of the troops, or by the hot shot 
of the enemy; or if it be destroyed for your own 
safe\y—as these are all circumstances which are 
incident, and may be reasonably expected to hap- 
pen—the property is not to be paid for. But this 
is answered by referring tothe act just quoted. 
Congress have, in every instance, paid the full value 
of the property, and not the value of its use. | 

Mr. Mircue ct, said, he would now conclade 
with one or two observations. Many of my South- 
etn brethren shrink with horror from any approach 
by this house to. the subject of slavery. He con~ 
fessed that he felt no such sentiment... He consid+ 
ered slavery as much a part of the Constitution, as 
the great right of representation: for, though the 
word slave is not used in that instrumeut, the condi- 
tion is admifted—it is clothed with rights, and 
protected; and the laws of Congress, and the deci~ 
sions of the Supreme Court, are practical and liv- 
ing illustrations of its being an integral part of our 
system of Government. Nowy, when we approarh- 
ed the Speaker’s Chair, and swore that we would 
support the Constitution—ail of us, North, and 


laid by the authority of the United States, the same|commanding General might put a torch to our 
shall be assessed and laid on the value of all lands, | beautiful city of Philadelphia, and make it, in the 
lots af ground with improvements, dwelling houses language of the most illustrious and most unfortu- 
and slaves, which several articles, subject to taxa-|nate man of the are, “an ocean of flame.” But 
tion, shall be enumerated and valued by the respec- this he does at his peril-—he assumes a vast, a tre- 
tive asseors at the rate each of them is worth in| mendous responsibility. In so doing, he stakes his 
money.” “ould Congress have employed words life on the event, and either lives his country’s sa- 
more emplntic—more minutely descriptive—to vior, or dies its martyr. But even this necessity; 
signify that a Save was private property, than are great as itis, will not, when peace is restored, sus- 
contained in tht above paragraph? Is there any pend the operation of the 5th amendment of the con- 
distinction made in it between lands and slaves?| stitution. Government may not be able, under such 
Each is liable to betaxed—the tax isto be asses-|a crisis, to make cempensation, but it will owe it. 
sed on the valae of each—and that value to be es-| Again, said Mr. MitcHe ct, the gentleman relies 
timated by the worth of each in money. on the act of 1818, authorizing payment for pro- 
Again. Letus advert, said Mr. M. to. the 24th| perty lost, captured, or destroyed, &e. And be- 
section of the same act, and this idea is still more| cause slaves are not nciuded among the enumera- 
strongly expressed—is painted in still mae glaring ted articles, he conclules that we are not bound to 
colors: * That, where any tax, as aforesaid,shall have | pay for them. But can this, or any act restrain 
remained unpaid for the term of one year as afore-| the Constitution? When that instrument employs 
said, the Collector in the State where tip property the words * private property—the most universal 
lies, and who shall have been designated sy the Se-| phrase which can be used, embracing every thing 
eretary of the Treasury as aforesaid, hiving first which is subject to the dpminion of man—can we, 
advertised the same for sixty days inal least one|by an act, confine our relief to a few selected arti- 
Newspaper in the State, shall proceed to sell at|cles? Surely not. But if that gentleman had ex- 
public saleyso much of said property as may be ne- tended his researches, he would have found that 
cessary to sati: fy the tax due thereon,together with Congress had put a difftrent construction on the 
an addition of 20 per cent thereon. If the proper-|act, that it had felt itselfbound to pay for the loss 
ty advertised for sale cannot be sold fir the amount | of every sort of property, when that loss was sus- 
~ gue thereon, with the aforesaid additions, the Col- tained under proper circumstances, and manifested 
lector shall purchase the same in behai of the Uni-| by proper evidence. And here I beg leave to re- 
ted States, for the amount aforesaid” New, here fer the Committee to the-act passed on the second 
Congress not only expressly admits that a slave is of March, 1821, for the relief of Rosalia P. Des- 
property, but directs the Collector to purchase the|!onde. Here the sum of $2,227 was appropriated 
slave in their behalf, if he is not bid tp to the val-| aceording to the act, “in full for damages done to 
ue of the tax, and thereby becomes a slave-bolder., her house and plantation, by the troops of the Uni- 





Yes, sir! 





knowledges, in the plainest and strongest language, 
that it will not only tax slaves as other property, 
but that it will s li and buy them. (an any one 
say, after this, that the Legislature, the Judiciary, or 
the Executive of the United States, ¢0 not consid- 
er slaves as private property !! And. if in the act 
of 1818, Congress says a horse, a boat, a cart. 
comes within the meaning of the words private 
property, ip the 5th amendment, and is to be paid 
for, by what ingenuity, under what construction 
they can exclude slaves? These atthorities said 
Mr. M. prove incontestibly, that tie amendment 
— by the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 


AViNGSTON) ought to be adopted, aad made part 
of the bill. 


Before [ conclude, said Mr. M. E must repiy to 
some of the positions af the gentleman fran Ohio, 


The Congress of the Uniled States ac- 


ted States, at the invasion of New Orleans by the 
British.” In the report of the Committee of Claims, 
we have the items, with the value of each, which 
make up the amount appropriated. They are as 
fullows: 


“20.arpens of four and five rail fence, destroyed 


’ 


or burned, $343 00 
200 feet of close garden fence, 254 00 
5 negro houses, 400 00 


1 kitchen frame or: sills, weatber- 
boarded, shingle roof, two 





rooms, andadouble chimney, 400 060 

1 cqaach-house, two rooms, 120 00 
Damages-done tothe mansion-house, 500 90 
1 large gates 0 00 
An out-louse damaged, 150 60 


$2,227 00 








South of the Chesapeake—East and West of the 
Alleghany —bound ourselves to respect and protect 
the rights growing out of this institution, by a te 
as strong as to respect and protectthe personal li- 
erty ofthe Freeman. Nor, Sir, bave I the least 
apprehension that the rights of the South, in this 
respect will be disturbed. I care not for the affect- 
ed philanthropy of certain politicians in this House, 
nor for the ravings of religious Enthusiasts, out of 
it—the first are influenced by a cold, selfish, and 
heartless ambition—-an ambition, which, ior the 
sake of self-promotion, would invelve miflens 1 
the borrors ef a civil war; aad the last are evident~ 
ly laboring under the severest of ail calamities—the 
delusions vf a perverted understanding. My conli- 
dence for the secuvity of these, and of all other con~ 
stitutional rights,is in the good sense of the people 





lof the States—is in their intuitive knowledge 
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inae own true interests—is in their devotion to the | 
Constitution—is in thew strong conviction, thet 
the countless blessings, moral, civil, and political, 
which they enjoy, are derived in a pre-eminent de- 
ree from the union of the States. " 

One observation more, Sir. From my describing 
the slave as a personal chattel, I donot mean to de- 
ny him the feelings and reason of a human being 
He is enatitled to all onr sympathies, and in the 
South he enjoys them all. There is no relation, 
except that of blood productive of warmer, more 
animated, or more lasting affection, than that of 
master and slave; nor is there any laboring poor 
onthe face of the earth, who work less, or enjoy 
more of the comforts of life, than the slaves of the 
South. 





From the Pennsylvania Gazette 


The first number of the Southern Review has at 
length been received in this city. We have not 
had time to read any considerable portion of it, but 
our attention was arrested by the article headed 
“ Colonization Society; and we design to take an 
early opportunity of making our readers acquaint- 
ed with the sentiments it contains. At present we 
shall content ourselves with a specimen of its Re- 

ublicanism. It may be viewed, too, as throwing 
light upon the republican principles of one of the 
great leading parties into which this Union is at 
present divided. Speaking of the slaves and of the 
Southern states, it says— 

“ Let it be understood that we have no appre- 
hersion of an insurrection, that shall be successful 
to any considerable extent. We scorn and disa- 
vow the notion of depending on our Northern bre- 
thren for protection against our domestics; and it 
‘is one of our subjects of complaint against the So- 
ciety and their advocates, that they attempt to ex- 
cite nnnecessary and exaggerated alarm on this 
subject. Even if the danger existed to the extent 
they are fond of supposing, we should claim the 
exclusive right of judging of its magnitude or prox- 
imity, and of guarding against it. But this danger 
does not in fact exist. If the disproportion of 
slaves were much greater—if there were ten to 
One, we should have no dread of the ultimate suc- 
cess of an insurrection. With their habits of sub- 
ordination,without arms,without intelligence or con- 
cert, if they shouid make general and persevering 
attempts of this sort, the result could only be their 
extermination. ‘fo your thorough-paced philan- 
thropist this may seema consumationto be wished 
—next, perhaps, to the extermination of the whites; 
but it is not to him, we at present address ourselves. 


' How is it that armies (and soldiers are, to all intents, 


slaves,) so seldom mutiny against their officers? It 
is easy to prate about a soldiers sense of honor 
and hopes of distinction; but those who understand 
the matter, know that, in general, they are discont- 
ed slaves. What was the disproportion of slaves 
to the free population, in Sparta, Athens. or Rome? 
Let us not be told of St. Domingo! We are not 
St. Domingo, nor do we intend to be. We know 
with what infinite difficulty, the friends of the 
blacks, backed by all the anthority of the mother 
country, could organize the insurrection in that 
subordinate dependency. We flatter ourselves, 
that we are not colonies, but sovereign states— 
Competent to protect ourselves against all attacks, 
athome or from abroad.” 

It must be placed to the credit of the advocates 
of these doctrines, that their precepts and practice 
are strictly consistent; and a distinguished General 

as acted up to the rule “ that soldiers are slaves,” 
to no very limited extent.— And again— 


“We should not fear attempis at insurrection 
rat for the exertions of our neighbors to let our 
Staves know how miserable they are, and how 
grossly their rights are violated. We believe they 
Would hardly find out these things of themselves. 

hen that eminent philanthrophist, Santhonax 


— 


summoned the slaves of St. Domingo to his stan- 
dard, with the promise of emancipation, he found, 
(hat a large proportion of them could mot be pre- 
vailed on to quit their masters. A slave may have 
his moral sense so misguided, (what our friends 
can, perhaps, hardly concewe) as to think insur- 
receou a crime. Ile may be so uninformed of the 
abi:act rights of humanity, as to shrink from cut- 
ting the throat of a master, who had been, all his 
lite, bis friend, and his benefactor. He may be so 
grovelling as to think that moderate labor with the 
ample supply of his natural wants, and relicf 
from the future, constitutes a tolerable condition of 
existence, and be content that it shall never be bet- 
ter, being assured that it wil never be worse. Such 
a one would need to be instructed of his greatest 
waat—liberty—and stimulated to aspire after 
something better than he had yet conceived. 


Ifthe discretionary power of punishment be not 
altogether taken away, but it be only atiempted to 
restrain its abuses, their condition will be rendered 
worse. Such laws may be always evaded, and the 
slave will certainly suffer for it, whenever the mas- 
ter conceives that positive enactments vexatiously 
interfere with his conduct in regard to him. It 
would be just as absurd to attempt to exteng com- 
plete protection to all those whom the relations of 
society put in the power of others—to guard wives 
from ill treatment by their husbands, children by 
tneir parents, or apprentices and school boys by 
their masters. We are perfectly satisfied, that the 
condition of slaves would be much worse than it is, 
if the so much talked of privilege, of bearing tes- 
timony against the whites, were granted to them; 
and this, in a great degree, because the white man’s 
situation in gelation to them would be rendered ut- 
terly intoleracle.” 


Here the practice of unlimited slavery and the 
power of discretionary punishment are broadly 
claimed and advocated. In fact, the foundation, 
substance, and spirit of the whole Review, is hos- 
tility to the Northern states for interfering with the 
property of the South—their slaves. 


As a contrast to the foregoing, we will add aa 
article from the American Quarterly, which the 
Southern Reviewer says “appears to be intimately 
connected with the present Administration.” 


“ We as republicans do not visit the degrada- 
tion of a people, brought about by misfortunes 
and oppression, upon themselves, but upon their 
oppressors. We hold these to be justly chargeable 
with a large portion of their ignorance and crimes, 
and that, if in the progress of their efforts to res- 
cue their rights from the grasp of the tyrant, they 
run into excesses, and are guilty of barbarities 
which shock humanity, much of this is to be laid to 
the account of the rigorous and irritating wrongs, 
the habitual insults, and the brutifying burthens 
they bave so long sustained in hopeless acquies- 
ence. It is little to be wondered at, however it 
may be regretted, that, when the slave, in a mo- 
ment of intolerable despair, breaks his chains and 
commences retaliatory warfare, he should, as it 
were, run a muck against his oppressors, and in- 
volve the innocent vith the guilty, in indiscrimina- 
ting vengeance. Desperation produces his resis- 
tance, and desperation is always cruel. 


Neither can the long continuance of any system 
of government be relied upon, as an argnment 
against the right of resisting it. The right of the 
strongest, on which all the rights of conquest are 
dependant, can only last as long as the conqueror 
maintains his superiority of strength, and it is a 
question of mere prudence, at what time the con- 
quered may attempt resistance. The privilege 
is never surrendered. The rights, conceded and 
acquired by voluntary submission, in like manner, 
can only justly be meintained so long as the par- 
ties mutually find their exercises agryeable, or the 





conditions are complied with.” 





We shall not bear the blame of connecting this 
subject with the politics of the day. The South- 
ern Review has so coupled them, and we take it at 
its word, withont, for the present, at Jeast, admit- 
ting or denying its correctness. 
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Extract of a letter from a Gentleman in Loudon 
Counly, Virginia, dated 10th inst. 

A most tragical occurrence has lately taken 
place in this vicinity, occasioned by these monsters 
who traffic in human flesh. A man by the name of 
Crooks, living near Hillsborough in this county, 
lately sold his family of Blacks to some of those 
inhuman traders. I have been informed that the 
men were sent to a smith’s shop, on an errant, 
where the traders were in readiness to secure them 
—but being warned of their danger by the way 
absconded until the rest of the family were driven © 
off. The number was about eight or ten. They 
laccordingly started, with the women and children, 
and put up about 14 miles from where they started. 
They were secured in a room that night, and in the. 
morning when they went to awaken them, Lo! a 
middle aged woman had laid down to rise no 
more !!—ITr was SUPPOSED SHE HAD TAKEN SOME- 
ITHING BY WHICH SHE PUT A PERIOD To HER EX- 
ISTENCE: choosing death rather than be dragged off 
by these tyrants.—Can it be possible that such a 
state of jhings will be suffered long to continue in 
this land of bdated sinerty.—How unequal those 
laws, which gives one man the power to deal thus 
with his brother man. Numerous instances occur 
to show that the Blacks, (however destitute they are 
supposed to be of feeling) who thus choose death 
in preference to transportation to a distant market. 
The notorious Legg was engaged in this diabolical! 
transaction.-- Recent reports say, the two black 
men have found persons to purchase them to re- 
main in this county. How long will it be before 
man will view his fellow creature of whatever co- 
lor, as a being in every respect equal to himself; 
and as much the object of the Creator's care, 














In an article on the folly and the probable effects 
of party violence, the Georgia Courier makes the 
following sensible remarks: 

“Rest assured the temple of our liberty, founded 
in the intelligence, and supported by the affection 
of the Peaple, is not to be shaken by petty blasts. 

And wha the tempest comes, which may be 
dreaded it will not blow from the quarter to which 
certain party politicians now look for their porten- 
tous dangers. The General Government is weak, 
compared to ‘he states, & of its organization, the 
Executive Department is the feeblest branch. Let 
who will be President of the United States, his am- 
bitious views tre opposed by barriers which he can- 
not transcend—-No, the tempest which is to num- 
ber us with Tyre, Palmyra, Greece, and Rome, 
and give us aa existence only in the ever during 
page of Histry, will be raised by the States. 

Here all the danger lies. So it was viewed by 
the wisest of those who remedied the evils of the 
old Confederation by the formation of our present 
Constitution—so it has been viewed by our greatest 
men, from tha: time to this; and, we need not add, 
what is but to» apparent, that the truth of this as- 
sertion is fearfully illustrated in the present sedi- 
\tious and disoganizing doctrines of several mem~ 
bers of the Confederacy.” 





Excuse fauls in others, own them in yourselves 
and forgive thim against yourselves, as you would 
have vour hearenly Fasher and Judge forgive you. 
Read Prov. xtii. 9, and Matt. vi. 14, 15. Christ 
returns and dwells upon that passage of his prayer 
above all the rest, forgiveness, the hardest lesson to 
man, that of ‘ali other creatures most needs it. 


Penn’s Advice to his Children, 
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THOUGHTS ON BRITISH COLONIAL 
SLAVBRY. 


BY THE REV. BD. WILSON, VICAR OF ISLINGTON,” 


It may be a question whether the contrariety be- 
tween the Christian Religion and West Indian 
Slavery has been sufficiently insisted upon. The 
inhumanity, the impolicy, the cruelty, the injustice, 
involved in our present slave system, have been ex- 
posed; but, perhaps, not the directly antichristian 
spirit of it,—its opposition to all the principles and 
oblizations of the religion of love. At least this 
view of it has not been dwelt upon with the force 
which its paramount importance demands. For if 
there be any one thing which characterizes the re- 
ligion of Christ, it is the tenderness which it in- 
spires. Its foundations were laid in love—the 
love of God, our heavenly Father, towards Jost 
mankind—the love of Jesus Christ, our blessed 
Lord, in dying a sacrifice upon the cross for us. 
Even infidels allow that the meek and peaceful 
spirit of Christianity, and especially the character 
of our Lord, is pure and lovely. In fact, the dis- 
tinguishing badge of the religion of Cbrist—that 
by which all men are to know that we are his dis- 
ciples, is Love. It is the boast of Christianity 
that sie bas diffused a spirit of kindness amongst 
ma ikind—that she has mitigated the horrors of 
war—abolished the gladatorial spectacles—ameli- 
orated the treatment of captives—introduced hos- 
pitals and infirmaries for the sick—banished in- 
tantie:\de—improved the condition of the laborious 


oppressed and injured African race, must proceed 
from the mother country —from’ the general feel- 
ings of Englishmen—from the effects of decided 
public sentiment upon the parliament and the go- 
vernment. Nor can this be brought about except 
as the irreconcileable hostility of the Christian reli- 
gion to the dreadful evil of negro slavery is ‘@ly 
and strongly shewn. Tihis will awaken the public 
conscience. This will shake us from the torpor 
which is apt to creep upon the mind after we have 
become familiarized with the terms and statements 
of a great question. 

Nothing then can be more directly contrary to 
the whole spirit of Christianity than the inhuman 
and horrible system of slavery. If one act of injus- 
tice, wilfully committed, is inconsistent with the 
character of a Christian, what must be ten thou- 
sand? If one injured and oppressed fellow crea- 
ture cries against us for redress tothe Father of 
mercies, and cries not in vain, what wil! not the 
cry of thousands upon thousands effect? If any 
occasional deed of cruelty, prompted by passion, is 
a provocation in the eyes of a gracious Father, 
what must a cool deliberate system of crue!ty be? 
Ifcrimes affecting the health or property of ano- 
ther, though ever so partially, be a breach of the di 
vine commandments, what musi injuries be, affect 
ing the liberty—the whole future wel!l-being—the 
children—of hondreds of thousands of innocent 
fellow-creatures consigned to hopeless slavery? 


Do we remember what are the plain broad facts 





classes—set apart one day in seven for the repose 
of the body and the instruction of the mind—soften- 
ed the administration of absolute governments— 
changed, iy short, the aspect of the countries 
where it had prevailed. 

How comes«t tu pass, then, that upon 800,000 
subjects of the British empire, the most burthen- 
some of all yoke, should still be permitted to 
press? Hew comes it to pass that Christianity has 
not abolished the slavery in the West Indies, as it 
triamped over the slavery established in the Ro- 
man K.impire? The answer is, that Christianity has 
never been brought to bear upon the question in 
the way that it should, and that it must, before the 
evil will be abated. Christians have ne yet fully 
considered the absolute unlawfulness of the present 
state of slavery to every man who calls bimself by 
the name of Christ. 

It was late in the 18th century beforethe public 
attention was effectuaily called to the cendition of 
our slaves, and the horrors of the traffic by which 
their numbers were supplied. The first great ob- 
jeet of the friends of Africa was to obtain the abo- 
lition of the trade itself. During thetwenty years 
exhausted in that contest, the attentionof the public 
was not directed so immediately to the opposition 
of slavery to the Christian religion, a} to the attro- 
cities of the trade between Africa andthe West In- 
dies—to the terriffic cruelties of the middle passage 
—to the miseries of the captivity in which it termi- 
nated—to the impolicy of pursuing so ‘atal a traffic 

—to the beneficial effects which its abolition might 


of thecase? Is it not unquestionable that the West 
Indian slaves now in our colonies, were obtained by 
fraudulent and unjust rapacity of the slave traffic? 
Thus the first possession rests on an act of injus- 
tice, which every subsequent day of captivity con- 
tinues and aggravates. ‘The English slave owner 
has no more right, in the eye of religion, to retain 
in bondage the unoffendiug African, than an slave 
owner would have to retain a number of English- 
men, if be lad made an incursion on our coast, and 
had carrid off our peasants with their wives and 
children. The poverty, tne ignorance, the uncivi- 
lized state of Africa, its inability to cope with our 
force and detect our fraud, only aggravate our en- 
ormous guilt; and aggravate it in the exact ratio of 
our superior knowlodge, attainments, power, and 
advancement in the arts of life. 


What, again, are the facts as to the condition of 
these poor slaves, when landed on the West India 
islands? Are they treated like men—like fellow 
creatures—like brothers? Are they instructed in 
the Christian religion? Isthe Sabbath allowed them 
as the day of repose and peace? Is the institution 
of marriage encouraged? Is their labor moderated 
by their strength? Are theirchains softened and 
enlighted by the general kindness of their masters? 
Are they placed under the equal protection of their 
masters? Are they placed under the equal protection 
of the laws? Are the tender bonds of domestic cha- 
rity respected and preserved? Do they make advan- 
cesin religion, social order, happiness? Do their 





produce on the condition of the stave. Much time 
was also of necessity consumed ia ejtablishing, by 
irresistible evidence, the facts on whith the various 
parts of the case rested. Wt has only been within 


the last five years that the attention pf parliament| 


has been called, distinctly, to the qtestion of the 
mitigation and gradual abolition ol West Inaian 
Slavery itself. The time is still mote recent since 
it has been established by undeniable facts, that no 
materia! improvement of the systemof s!avery can 
be expected frou: the slave farmers and the celoni- 
al assemblies in the West Indies. Now, at length, 
the whole case stands out clear and prominent. 
The solemn act of justice which is t vindicate the 


. 





* The following able article is extracted by permission of 
the Editor, from a work entitled. * The Amulet, or Cbris 
tian and Literary Remembrancer, for 1824. 
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numbers increase according to the usual progress 
of populationin other countries? The answer to 
every one of these questions—NO. 

| Our fellow creatures, our brethren in blood, they 
are treated as beasts of burden—are delivered over 
to the absolute will of a slave-cdriver—are compel- 
ledin gangs, to their daily work—to their exces- 
sive and overwhelming toil by the cart-whip—-are 
exposed to punishments the most cruel and debas- 
ing. atthe passion and caprice of another——are 
branded in the flesh with hot irons—are sold as 
zoods and chattels for the pay ment of their masters 
debts; are separated, the one part of their families 
from another and sold to distant owners. are debar- 
red from religious instructions by the Sabbath be- 





ing the market-day, and the chief time allotted for 
cultivating the patehes of land by whiet they rup- 
port themselves, marriage almost unknown, c: 

punishments and overworkirg, especially in crop- 


Ay I do not sfay to answer the o 
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time, with the constant effect of indiscriminate li- 
centiousness, lessening their numbers: their testi. 
mony not received in courts of law; their Pp osses- 
sidn of property unprotected; the purchase of their 
liberty made almost impossible; thus man is the 
prey ofman. The imnocent African first taken 
from the land of his fathers, is pursued by unrelent- 
ing barbarity through his shortehed term of life, tg 
a death unrelieved by the Christian’s hope. 

_ And all this is done by Englishmen—by the pro- 
fessors of that religion which says, “ Whatsoeyer 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them.” And allthis is done by those who 
acknowledge the Bible to be the word of God, who 
read the continual woes by the Prophets against 
those who oppress and do unjustly—woes which §]] 
the sacred page, and which ended in the Babylo- 
nish captivity. All this is done by the followers of 
that Jesus who came to proclaim peace and mercy 

and love; who wept at the grave of Lazarus; who 
denounced his heavy threatenings against the op- 
pression and cruelties of the Scribes and Pharisees; 
and who accomplished his sacrifice upon the cross 
to redeem all mankind, and break down all differen- 
ces of race, and teach us that “in Christ Jesus 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; 
bnt Christ is all, and in all.” 


All this is done, again, by those who read the se- 
cond great commandment of the law, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself;” who join, in words, in 
the prayer of the Psalmist, “ Let the sorrowful sigh- 
ing of the Prisoners come before;” who hear the 
Apostle’s command, “ Masters give unto your ser- 
vants that which is just and equal; knowing that you 
also have a master in heaven; neither is there re- 
spect of persons with him”—who hear his exhor- 
tation, “ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with jhem that weep: Remember those that 
are in bonds, as bound with them, and them which 
suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in the bo- 
dy”—who hear him class “men steallers,” with 
‘murderers of fathers, and murderers of mothers,” 
—and who read his affectionate language concern- 
ing Onesimus, a run-away slave, whom he hed be- 
gotten to the Christian faith at Rome, as “not any 
longer a servant, bot above a servant, a brother be- 
loved specially to me,” says the Apostle to his cor- 
respondent Philemon, “but how much more to thee, 
both in the flesh and mm the Lord; if thoucount me 
therefore as a partner receive him as myself.” 

All this is done, finally, by those who prefess to 
believe that at the last solemn day, when masters 
and slaves will stand before the same tribunal of 
Christ, works of mercy will be especially produced 
as the proofs of faith and love-—“ For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, aad 
ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took 
mein; naked, and yé clothed me; i was sick, and 
ye visited me; I wasin prison, and ye came unto 
me.” 

And, what increase the guilt, all this is supported 
by a systematic opposition to reform in the Coloni- 
al assemblies—by an.ariful and industrious con- 
cealment and perversion of facts, false represen- 
tations and colorable excuses—by a pertinacilty 
and folly which the authority of the King and the 
resolutions of the British parliament in vain at- 
tempts to subdue: and by an infatuation, which 
bears along the West Indian body in blindly de+ 
lending a system in open hostility with every princi 
ple of humanity, with every view of just policy, 
and with every dictate of retigion. But this seems 
‘he natural eflect of great crimes. Obduracy 18 
ithe just infiction which follows habits of such a 
character. ' 

It remains fora free and religious nation like 
| England to look tne dreadful evil in the face, and to 
| devise tho efficacious remedy. 





bjection that the 
-Chsistian region tolerates such a slavery a6 pre~ 
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yails in our Colonies, because the Jewish laws mo- 


dified the domestic bondage of early times, and 
and stripped it of its most fearful characteristics— 
an objection which is the strongest possible confu- 
tation of itself. Nor do I condescend to refute the 
cavil, that, because the Apostles enjoined obedi- 
ence on the first converts who were of the class of 
slaves, and commanded them to be faithful to their 
masters, (which Christianity now does, oppressed 
as the negro slave is, therefore the iajunctions 
of mercy, and justness, and kindness, on masters, 
and princes, and legislators, (which would at once 
unloos¢ the chains which we so much abhor) are 
Nor can I with patience hear the 
unworthy sophism, that because Christianity and 
some sort of bondage have co-existed since the 
first promulgation of the gospel, therefore, the most 
cruel and inhuman species of slavery ever known, 
admits of apology as not inconsistent with the 
Christian faith. Christianity is indignant at such 
aninsinuation. As well might all the vices and 
evils which have co-existed with Christianity be- 
cause men have not received and obeyed her pre- 
cepts, be imputed to her as their defender and patron. 

No: the only real patron of West Indian Slave- 
ry, is torpor, and selfishness of heart, false views 
of policy, fear of the power and wealth of the West 
Indian body, the revenue; the blood stained revenue: 
raised from le importation of colonial produce; the 


ignorauce in which our carelessness leaves so ma- 


ny Englishmen of the horrid facts of the case—and 
the backwardness of man to discharge a duty to- 
wards an absent and unprotected elass of sufferers. 

But these subterfuges are fast disappearing. The 
public mind is more and more aroused. The in- 
dignation of a generous people will not suffer much 
longer the greatest instance of oppression to go un- 
redressed. The rising principles of (rue Christiani- 
ty will pervade our legislature and our government. 
The fear of the divine wrath for a great national 
sin, will overbalance the false fears of man, and the 
false calculations of a short sighted policy. Eng- 
land will awake to its duty. All due considera- 
tion, indeed, will be given to the actual situation of 
our slave population, and the just interests of the 
siave owners and merthants; but the main duty of 
mitigating the condition of the present generation, 
and preparing for the mamumission of the next, will 
be cfficaciously discharged. And the country, 
which is multiplying its missions, and circulating 
its bibles abroad, will no longer be reproached with 
the monstrous inconsistency of neglecting nearly 
a million of its subjects in its own colonies at 
HOME. 

“Sol returned, and considered all the oppres- 
sions that are done under the sun; and behold the 
tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no 
comiorter; and on the side of their oppressors 
there was power; but they had no comforter,” 
Eccl. iv. 1. 

“if thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn 
unto death, and those that are ready to be slain; If 
thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not; doth he that 
poudereth the heart consider it? And he that keep- 
eth thy soul, doth be know it? And shall not 
he reader toevery man according to his works? 
Prov. xxiv. 11, 12. 

Isiington, August 1827. 





SLAVES. 


The House has been debating for several days 
Upon the bill for remunerating Marigny D’Aute- 
rive for tue lost time of a slave impressed into the 
service of the United States at New Orleans dur- 
ing the last war, and who was wounded, and also 
for hospital charges. Upon this question tle en- 


quiry arose, and was warmly debated, whether 


Slaves are or are not property, and if property to 
What extent: alsdé how far slay: were subject to he 
taken for the military service ul (ne country. The 
soulhern members united in claiming pay for the 


injury done to the slave, upon the ground that he 
was property and should be paid for as for damage 
done to any other species of property. It was de- 
nied, on the other side, that the owuer of a slave 
bad any saperior ciaim, than a father had to any 
damage done to his son in like case, who might 
be a minor, or a master for injury done to his ap- 
preantice. ‘Lhe debate was conducted, on the part 
of some of the southern members, with much 
warmth, Mr. Drayton (Gen. Jacksoe’s Secretary 
of War) in declaiming against the interference of 
Congress with their slave property, held the follow- 
ing most outrageous and most unjustifiable lan- 
guage:—“ The citizens of the south (said Mr. 
Drayton) will not permit an interference with their 
property.—Much as they love the Union, rather 
than admit a foreign interference, they would see 
the bonds of the confederacy burst asunder, Much 
as they love their country, they would see their ci- 
ties drenched with blood, the land devastated by 
civil war, and extermination stalking through it, 
rather than parley with a foreign power as to the 
right of proprietors of slaves, in their property. 
No one thought more highly of the Constitution, 
or of the Union, than he did; but this principle once 
sapped, and it ceases to be that Union; and that 
constitution which they had sworn to support in 
consequence of an assumption of power which had 
never been given to any of its organs, an usurpa- 
tion, which if they did not resist, they would be- 
come slaves themselves.” 


The bill allowing for the injury done to the 
slave was ordered to be engrossed, in order to its 
third reading, by a very small majority—its fate is 
still doubtful. This Drayton, it will be perceived 
is a true “ blood and carnage” man, and would of 
course, make a first rate War Secretary for a cer- 
tain dynasty.— Western Herald. 


STENGTH OF THE MILITIA. 


Abstract of the general Annual Returns of the 
Militia of the United States, by States and Ter- 
ritories, according to the act of March 2d, 1803, 
taken from the latest returns received at the De- 
partment of War. 








Maine, 40,209 
New-Hampshire, $0,159 
Massachusetts, 54,935 
Vermont, 25,581 
Rhode Island, 9,460 
Connecticut, , 25,731 
New York, 150,027 
New Jersey, 42,288 
Pennsylvania, 167,775 
Delaware, 7,451 
Maryland, 40,091 
Virginia, 100,662 
North Carolina, 60,090 
South Carolina, $6,429 
Georgia, $9,056 
Louisiana, 12,274 
Alabama, 23,000 
Mississippi, 5,291 
Tennessee, 42,685 
Kentucky, 70,266 
Ohio, , 110,864 
ludiana, ; 37,787 
Hinois, 8,310 
Missouri, 3,821 
Michigan Territory, 1,503 
Arkansas Territory, 2,028 
District of Columbia, 2,317 

1,150,158 


On looking over the above table, in which the 
Secretary of War gives the number of effective 
militia in each State, we were forcibly struck with 
‘ue great inequality of representation from the dif- 
States in the Genera! Government, and the undue 





influence the seuthern States possess in the nation- 


—— ——— 


al councils, and in the election of the president, by 
means of their slave population. Bya reference 
to the Secretary’s Report, it will be seen that the 
whole number of militia in Georgia, South Ca- 
rolina, and Tennessee is 118,17@.—These States 
send $1 members te Congress, and are entitled to 
31 electors of President and Vice President. The 
effective militia of Ohio amounts to 110,864, be- 
tween 7 and 8000 less than the whole of the three 
States before named. But Ohio only sends 16 
members to Congress, and is entitled to that num- 
ber of electors. Taking the military force of the 
country as the basis of representation, (and we do 
not see that it is not as lap as any other,) and 
agreeably to the apportionment to these States, Ohjo 
would be entitled to at least $0 members in Con- 
gress and as many presidential electors. We are 
aware that the present apportionment of represen- 
tation is according to the Constitution, but we are 
not so well convinced that it is equitable. It has 
been triumphantly asserted in the present Con- 
gress, in D’Auterives’s case, that slaves are not 
persons, but property. Why should property be 
represented in the national councils, and exercise 
an influence in the election of a president, in“ one 
part of the United States, and not in another? 
There is nothing in the nature of things that war- 
rants this unequal distribution of power—it is an ar- 
bitrary distinction, unfounded in justice; and we 
have an egual right to claim Representatives in 
Congress and electors for President, for our horses, 
or other property, to such an extent as will give a 
free man in a free State as much influence In the 
general gevernment as a free man in a slave State. 





CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


We bave been politely favored by Gen. Alexan- 
der Gray, one of the United States Commissioners 
for treating with the the Cherokee Zndians, with the 
following statistical table of their population as 
enumerated in 1824, agreeably to a resolution of 
the Legislative Council; and the advances those 
people are making in the pursuits which lead to 
civilization: A 


Males under 18 years of age, $054 
Males from 18 to 59 years of age, $027 
Males over 59 years of age, $52 
Total number of males,* 6888 
Females under 15 years of age, $010 


Females from 15 to 40 years of age, 3108 
Females over 40 years of age, 782 








Total number of females, 69U0 
Grand total of males and females 13,788 
Male Negroes, 610 
Female Negroes, 667 
Total Negroes, 1277 
Population, 15,060 
Add for those who have since removed 
into the Nation from North Caroli- 
na, Who were living in this State on 
reservations, 500 
Which wiil make the population of 
the Cherokee Nation amount to 15,560 


There are 147 white men married to Cherokee 
women. and 68 Cherokee men married to white 
women. There are 18 Schools in the Nation, and 
344 scholars of both sexes; $6 grist mills, 13 saw 
mills, 762 looms, 2486 spinning wheels, 172 wa- 
gons, 2923 ploughs, 7683 horses, 22,581 black cat- 
tle, 16,932 swine, 2,566 sheep, 180 goats, 62 black- 
smith shops, 9 stores, 2 tan yards; besides many 
otber items not enumerated. There are likewise 
several public roads, ferries and turnpikes in the 


Nation. 








* They have not been altogether correct in their ‘addition 
of the population of the Nation. 
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We confess with a due sense of humility, that 
we have never seen the Press of this country more 
polluted by imisrepresentations and falsehoods, than 
it is at the present moment. Assertions ar¢ boldly 
_ made, which have no foundation in fact, in order 
to excit the suspicious, and decisive the understand- 
ings of the people. Richmond Enq. 
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FIDUS ET AUDAX. 


SATURDAY MARCH 29, 1828. 
PT ETT 

.Exampcary Bewevoutence. We hear much of the be- 
nevolence of individuals, manifested in ,various ways, in 
different parts of our country. The mental and bodily suf- 
ferings of many, both at home and abroad, are kindly alle- 
viated by the charitable hand of munificence. But the 
statement contained in the paragraph below, copied from 
@ late newspaper, exhibits a specimen of liberality, for 
which we do not very often finda parrellel. Would that 
the eyes of some such humane and charitable beings were turned 
towards the tortured victims of slavery and outrageous cruelty, in 
this blessed land of ‘* Gospel light,” when they are about to dis- 
pense their munificent favors among the wretched of their race. 
Much is now doing to bind up and heal the wounded condition 
Of the miserable African; but the anointing oil is quite as scarce, 
as dear; and difficult to be obtained. 

“Mr. John Gradbon, late of Philadelphia, deceased, has left 
$5000 to the Orphan Asylum; $5000 to the indigent Widow 
and Single Woman's Society; $5000 to the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum; $5000 to the Friend’s Asylum; $3000 to the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital; $1000 for Charitable Schools; $80 per 
apnum to the Philadelphia Dispensary; $100 per annum to 
the Southern Dispensary; $100 per annum to the Northern 
do. several houses to their tenants; $75 per annum to the 
Apprentices Library, with the residue of his property sup- 
posed to be $40,000 !”" 

















Foreien Stave Trave. A letter, from Havana, informs 
that the slave trade has been carried on to an almost unpre- 
cedented extent, during the last year, between the island of 
Cuba and the Coast of Africas ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-FIVE OR THIRTY VESSELS are said to have 
béen employed in it!!! In the name of all that is republi- 
cap, what does this mean?—And are we yet to be told 
that the measures hitherto adopted for the suppression of 
that hellish traffic, are adequate to its accomplishment?— 
Away with such silly, childish calculations! Our philan- 
thropists and statesmen, who have long been conning these 
lessons, must go back to the horn-book. They must begin 
their studies, aod their work, anew Would thata Stentor, 
with “‘trumpet double-tongued,” were permitted to thunder 
in the ears of every inmate of every legislative hall. in 
Christendom, the truths that are necessary to be known. 
They must learn the important maxim: Begin yeur reforma- 
tion at home—ABOLISH THE MARKET FOR SLAVES, 
or you will NEVER abolish the horrible trade.” 

Jt is stated that many Americans, resident at Havana, are 
actively engaged in this detestable business. The same 
thing may be said of Americans, elsewhere. We should 
like to know how many are employed in landing and vend- 
ing their human booty on our own coast, from Cape Fear to 
the Sabine. There is not a shadow ef doubt that thousands 


sre smuggled into our Southern States and Territories eve- 
ry year. 





Frienos or Humanity,” om Icio. The following is 
extracted froma late circular address of the « Fricads of 


Humanity,” in the State of Illinois. It is, perhaps, geve- 
ral}y known, that a numoer of Churches, of the Baptist de- 
nomination in tha State, receded from the general connex- 
ion a few years since, on the ground that SLAVERY was not to- 
tally interdicled therein, by the rules of the Society. At the pe- 
riod of their gcneral meeting of Ministers aud Delegates, 
(September, 29th, 1826,) there were forty-eight in atten- 
dance. The number of their Churches was ten. 
Extract. 


But there is one thing more to be particularly treated on, 
and that isthe unjustand unmerited cruelty exercised on 
the poor, sable posterity of Ham; and that in in a land 


=| in which equal rights, liberty, and philanthrophy are much 


boasted of. But such boasting is preposterous, while more 
than fifteen hundred thousand souls, or perhaps one filth of 
our population, are kept in abjeet bondage, and treated, in 
pany respects, as beasts of burden! ‘But the mercy of 
God appéars to be interposing in the behalf of these out- 
casts of men. Colonization and Manumission Societies are 
forming, and auxiharies increasing and extending from 
Boston evento St. Louis, for the qualifying, if needful, 
and transplanting them to their ancestors native land, 
wherein they may enjoy their unalienable rights, and prove 
an everlasting advantage to the natives of that benighted 
quarter of our globe. But what may we expect will eveu- 
tually follow, if the slave-holding states will not avail 
themselves of this momentous opportunity that now offers, 
not only to avert the just and tremendous judgments of Je- 
hovab, but to extricate the nation from a most dangerous 
part of its population, mecreasing rapidly in number, aod 
exasperated to the highest pitch of revenge, by the most 
unmerited, unjust, barbarous and degrading treatment, 
which has been, and still is exercised on them, without apy 
means or hope of redress, tilltheir number and prowess 
will awfully effect it! We say, what may we expect to 
follow, but an awful storm, perhaps now impending over a 
uilty Jand!' And may we not look for the heaviest part to 
all on the professors of the most benign religion that ever 
existed, who keep in continual countenance this shocking 
system, by their unprecedented example: for how shall the 
avaricious, unawakened sinner be ever convinced of the 
enormity of this horrid practice, or of the reality of the 
christian religion, while gospel] churches, so called, re. 
ceive into their communion, and hold in high esteem, those 
who buy and sell, whip, drive and pinch, without remerse, 
tnose whom they profess to believe are the offspring of Je- 
hovah, and the purehase of his blood! But it is said that 
some professors use them well; they feed and clothe,them 
well and work them moderately, and neither buy nor sell. 
But will this plea answer before the flaming bar of Jehovah? 
Will not the just Judge of all the earth inquire: ‘‘Have you 
diligently used every necessary means to qualify those heirs 
of endless duration, for the enjoyment of ali the blessing, in 
time and eternity, which I have purchased for them; and 
which, ye knew, were their unalienable right? Or have 
ye fared sumptuously, day by day, on the fruit of their in- 
voluntary labor, and bequeathed them at your death, to 
drudge for your graceless children or friends, that they 
might live in luxury, and soar in pomp and splendor, as if 
you were resolved that they should live the life and die the 
death, not of the righteous, but of the rich glutton.” 
O brethren, was there ever atime that called louder for 
a reformation than thistime? And the reasons are evident; 
‘for never were people more enlightened, more favored, and 
sinned more egregiously! Let us never forget the appella- 
tion by which we are distinguished, that we bear not that 
significant title in vain; but that we evidence our detesta- 
tion, by every prudential means, toa practice, the turpitude 
of which, baffles human language to describe. Let our 
prayers be frequent and fervent, that the Fountain of Mer- 
cy and Grace, may grant such repentance as shall, through 
the intercession of the Friend of Sinners, avert his righte- 
ous judgments, and raise his church on the ruins of all 
anti-christian doctrines and practices,—pure, without spot 
or wrinkle,—“ fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and ter- 
rible as as an army with banners.” 


Joun Ranpotrn or Roanoke. This erratic politician— 
this pampered , spoiled child of the “Old Dominion,” who 
has long played such fantastic tricks before’”’—the Congress 
of the United States, as toexcite the wonder of gaping 
ignorance, the admiration of political mountebanks, and 
the mingled sensations, of sport, derision, aud pity, ameng 
sensible citizens and stagesmen, has lately affected exces- 
sive alarm at the proceedings of some colored persons (mu- 
sicians, boys, &c.) in the city of Washington, who have in, 
dulged themselves in chaunting some of the national airs in 
his hearing. He has introduced a resolution in the House 
of Representatives, to enquire into the expediency of adopt. 
ing further measures for enforcing the laws of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, relative to that class of the population. 
The House adopted his resolution, more with the view, no 
doubt of getting rid of his importunity, than the expecta- 
tion of its resulting in anything of importance. 








Tue Geuius of Roanoke is uev ; rR, 

on which to €xercise his iohivtts kee. er ze 
; 3 e arts and 

mystery of speechifying. {ndeed in his parliamentary or 
rather his unparliamentary haravgues, bis subjects are al- 
most as pumerous as his sentences! In the case before us 
he regaled the lobby with a speech, or samething which wa 
call by that name, for the want of ao appropriate term; and 
in the course of his remarks, he made a curious sort of an 
attack upon the Quakers.—He called them “ useful animals!” 
Every one will admit that there is abundant room to retort 
upon this political buffoon, the severest satire that he can 
utter: and, truly, (or verily as old George Fox used to say,) 
io this instance his compliment will scarce be recipsocated 
for the Roanoke “ animal,” tho’ descended from the pure 
aboriginal stock, seems to be an almost useless sort of a thing; 
True, he might do pretty well to act the part of clown, in 
a political play; but among sober men of sense, the stand. 
erd characrer of an“ animal,” viewed solely in that light, 
is in low estimation: 

But, to be serious, why is Friend John so much alarmed 
about the ‘‘negroes?”’ Does he notremember that a “ Qua- 
ker,” once offered to take those whom ne holds jn the bonds 
of despolisos out of the way, provided he would consent 
thereto? Ifhe has forgotten it, THE WRITER OF THIS RE- 
PEATS THE OFFER. Let them go, John, (as Moses said to 
Pharaoh) and persuade thy slaveholding countrymen todo 
the sarse—Then wilt thou be relieved from thy gloomy ap- 
prehensions. Thy heirs, too, may then repose under their 
own vines, and their own fig trees, in peace and safety. 

There are several points in the speech of the gentleman 
now under notice, to which we would wish the reader’s at- 
tention directed; but we must dismiss the subject, at pre- 
sent. If we are not much mistaken, his only object, in this 
mancevre, is to check the tide of public sentiment, now 
sitting strongly against the system of slavery, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.—And our prayers are, that he may be dis- 
disappointed. The inhabitants of that District have already 
petittoned Congress for the abolition of Slavery, and this 
he pointedly condemns! 





A Question reastty Sotvep. The following pair of pa- 
ragraphs are passing briskly about, in the better sort of 
newspapers in the United States, viz.— 

“A Tough Question. I would ask a slaveholder the sim- 
»le question: Has one man a natural right to make another 
man even kappier, against his own consent, supposing both 
to be sane in intellect? 

As the great object of life is happiness, we should an- 
swer in the affirmative; at the same time we cannot under- 
stand how a man can be sane in intellect, who refuses to be 
made happier.” : 

Now, with all the deference due to the opinions of wise 
men, we file a bill of exceptions (as the lawyers would say,) 
to the above answer. No man has a natural right to force 
another to submit to anything, against his consent.—As a 
proof of which, it is not * natural” for any one to endure 
the same, without a struggle to prevent it, which must, in 
some degree interrupt the harmony of nature, so beautiful- 


ly arranged by its author,. 





Receipts of Bexeverent Socierizs. From a Table in 


the London Missionary Register, it appears that the re- 
ceipts of the principal Benevolent Societies in Great Bri 
tain, France and America, during the past year amounted 
to 512,721 pounds, [2,461,062 dollars.}] viz. by six Ant 
Slavery Societies 11,346; 6 Principal Bible renner pos? 
723 pounds; 11 do. Education Soc. 64,305 pounds; eeothir 
Soc. 14,058 pounds: 16 Missionary Societies 204,792 
pounds; 16 Tract and Book Societies, 108,555 ponnds. 
The funds raised by the above mentioned six Anti-Slave- 
ry societies, it is believed, are generally appropriated ¥" 
the publication of tracts, periodicals, and other works, an 
the relief of distressed slaves. If there were a little more 
of the same kind of liberality among our countrymen, that is 
manifested in England, relative to the cause of the Afri. 
cans, it would be productive of important results. Sone 
have exbibited a laudable disinterestedpess; 


of our citizens . 
than it should be. 


put unfortunately, their number is less 
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The following piquant paragraph, is copied from the Pro- | 


vidence ‘* Investigator.” 
«“ Joun Ranvoten, of Roanoake, has introduced an en- 


to which I would wish to draw your attention, and 
propose to you, that the two churches should con- 
tribute to build a suitable edifice for their accom- 


quiry in Congress, respecting the regulation of the blacks, iu | modation, and employ a minister with the requisite 


the District of Columbia. He takes this vpportunity to 
rail and rave against all attempts at emancipation, and par- 
ticularly against the petition of the inhabitants of the Dis- 
yrict, for the abolition of slavery within their limits. He 
says he wishes to have it on record, that in the course of his 
political career, he has proposed one measure.”* 


ee 


Tue ‘‘ Gentus or Temperance” will please accept our 





_gesurance of a perfect reciprocity of friendly sentiment 


and our ardent desires that both the “ Genius of the 
North” and the “Genius of the South” may exert their en- 
ergies to expose and annihilate the moral and political cor- 
ruptions of the nation: and it is be hoped that they may 
speedily exercise an influence, in some degree comensurate 
with tue maguitude of their design. 





From the Visitor ‘and Telegraph. 
SHALL A CHURCH BE BUILT FOR OUR 
SERVANTS? 


GentLemen: The following remarks, accompa- 


‘talents to break to them the bread of life. 





Thus 
being to themselves, the minister would prepare 
himself to preach to them in language adapted to 
their understandings: thus would they be the parti- 
‘cular objects of the minister's notice—a circum- 
stance most desirable, and calculated to attract 
itheir devoted attention. While I reflect on the 
difference which this state of things wou!d produce 
jin their situation on the Sabbath, I ardently wish 
for the pen of a ready writer to pourtray it to you. 
Methinks T see them guided by a faithful and sound 
minister, drest in a neat and decent attire, render- 
ing to their God a reasonable service—not with 
unmeaning groans, drowning the preacher's voice—— 
| but (vith respectful attention, listenin g to the instruc- 
tions of heavenly wisdom; and have you not faith 
to believe that God would bless a faithful exhibition 
of the truth to the saving of their souls? But, 
christian brethren, instead of this—teft to follow 
ithe bent of their depraved inclinations—they are 





nied with the sum of thirty dollars, were received seeking some place of con:ealment to gamb’e and 
by me on Wednesday, the 5th of March last. The to drink, or are devising ways and means to com- 
dona'ion appears to have been made, and the scheme | mit depredations on their masters’ property-—and 
devised in the spirit of christian benevolence—and | their ignorance of morals is so great, they think 
[trust with prayer on the part of the donor for| they are sanctioned by their Creator in this their 











direction. The subject is one which ought to excite 
a deep interest among the people of God: I hope 
that the publication of this article will subserve the 
cause of the Redeemer by stimulating christians to 
take counsel together with respect to the most 
eligible means of promoting the spiritual welfare 
of that class of people, for whose benefit this 
‘lonation has been made. If Incognito will give 
me some name by which I can communicate to 
him afew remarks on the subject, I should be 
happy to avail myself of the opportunity. The 
Lord grant that hearts, burning in secret with 
earnest desires to do good, may be multiplied 
among us. S. T. 
For the Visilor and Telegraph. 

Messrs. Editors: Christians of the present day 
appear to be exerting themselves with an unremit- 
ting ardor of enterprise to throw the current of 
good into every avenue that promises the commu- 
nication of benefit to mankind. It is only neces- 
sary to point out the object that requires attention, 
and the heart of the christian is at once enlisted to 
promote the desired end—whatever the sacrifice, 
the means are employed for the purpose. How 
shall I acquit myself as a professor of christianity, 
if, impressed as [ am with a belief, that there is a 
channel through which much good could be effect- 
éd,and to which the immediate attention of the 
christian community ought to be directed, I do not 
point it out to them for consideration. The chris- 
fians of this place of all denominations enjoy the 
incalculable benefit of an enlightened and faithful 


ministry. They repair on the Sabbath, twice during’ ; 


the day, to the earthly sanctuary, to worship the 
God whom they adore, and thus are they privileged 
{0 preserve themselves in the faith for the heavenly 
sancttary above—to appear in his presence accept- 
ably, and to enjoy throughout a never ending eter- 
mity an uninterrupted course of growing bliss. 

But, Messrs. Editors, | would say to them—par- 
ticularly to the members of the Presbyterian 
churches of this place—Fellow travellers to eter- 
nity, while you are securing to yourselves the light 
On flint path that leadeth to the realms of glory! 
hy do vou leave your servants destitute of sane- 
tary privileges—and hold from them the benefit of 
7 reiterated communication of the truth, that 
you find necessary to effect its due impressien on 


your hearts? This is the object, christian brethren, 
ee 


* And that 





bom one grounded an a silly affectation of alarm, 
oA uigaied with the sole view @f preventing the abolition 
“aver}'—Gen. U, Emin. 


conduct, in consequence of your neglect of them. 
This is well known, and are you not, brethren, 
guilty of a great omission of duty? I appeal to 
‘your candor to confess this, and to that principle 
'that actuates you in the bestowment of your chari- 
ty ta join me in the purpose proposed. To this end 
‘T have enclosed thirty dollars to the Rev. Stephen 
Taylor. Give them, brethren, an opportunity of 
| knowing the truth as it is in Christ Jesus—use the 
‘means to make christians of them, and you as mas- 
ters and they as servants, will promote the others’ 
interest-—then will you walk in hely fellowship to- 
gether, each discharging the duties which the God 
of your destinies has made incumbent on you; and 
finally you will be hailed by your Judge, with the 
glorious words of “well done, good and faithful 
servants. 

It is but necessary, Messrs. Editors, to point out 
'to christians a deserved object of their charity. I 
'think in this instance, I have done it, and now leave 
ithe subject to the consideration of those concerned, 
jand trust that all on whom this obligation is im- 


‘posed, may act with a due regard to its importance. 
INCOGNITO. 








From the Genius of Temperance. 


A DREAM. 


Notice.—Will be sold on Monday next, the 
16th of February, inst. at the jail of the County of 
Washington, D. C., at the hour of 1# o’clock, A.M 
one negro boy, named Loyd Crane, aged about 18 
| years, seized and taken in virtue of a distress, as 





‘the property of Wm. Harvey, to satisfy rent duein 
'ervears to the heirs of A. E. Vanhorn, for Wm. J. 
McCormic. ‘Terms of sale, Cash. 


J. W. BECK, Failig: 


After reading in a Washingion paper the above 
notice, and caliing to the mind the following senti- 
ment fram the Declaration of Independence.” We 
hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by . their 
Creator with certain unaliable rights; that among 
these are life, Liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” I set back in my chair, endeavouring to find 
some means of reconciling this contradiction be- 
tween theory and practice. It was evening. The 
clock had already struck nine and the noise of the 
falling rain pelting against the walls of the house 
invited repose, I sunk ivto the arms of Morpheus. 

In.a dream I went ta Washington. I entered 
‘the City with emotions of delight. I gazed with 








admiration on her lofty spires which seemed to 
pierce the very heavens and viewed with pleasure 
her golden domes, reflecting back the sun beams. 

This thought I, is the capitol of a nation of free- 
men, here the Genius of Liberty resides—and in 
transport I exclaimed, here she shall remain, so 
long as the clear streams sweep down’ the happy 
vallies of our country, or the evergreens of her 
mountain tops waved in the gales of heaven. I 
soon found that the people in the streets were mo- 
ving in one direction. T mingled with the croud 
and was borne along, until I came where a great 
multitude were standing apparently intent on some 
momenteous busines. Seeing many gentlemen, 
who appeared to be of high rank. enquired of 
a bystander who they were, and was told they were 
members of Congress. The thought came into m 
mind that I was near the Capitol, but looking up 
precieved that I was in front of the jail. Then I 
bethought myself of the notice I had seen (for this 
still run in my mind,) for the sale of a negro hoy. 

In a little time I saw Mr. Beck, the Bailiff. ap- 
proaching from the jail and Loyd, the young slave 
with him. ‘They went directly to a platform by 
the side of the street, on which Mr. Beck told the 
slave he must get and stand. 

As Loyd was getting up rather slowly, and with 
apparent reluctance, Mr. Beck gave him a. severe 
rap on the head with his walking staff. Loyd then 
suddenly sprang up; but as he gazed around, I 
marked the tears glistning in his eyes. ” You see, 
gentlemen,” says Mr. Beck, laughingly,” this is an 
athletic fellow.” Yes,” says one,” but I see al- 
so that a cane is necessary to put him in motion." 
A burst of laughter follomed, in the midst of which 
the Auctioneer called out,“ Who bids, gentlemen, 
who bids.” Qne enquired if the slave was patient 
of labour and of good disposition, and being an- 
swered in the atfirmative, bid $300. “ That,” 
says the Auctioneer, “ is scarcely the price of a 
young horse; and can you suppose, gentlemen,“ 
said he, raising his voice,“ tliat one of Adam’s race 
in the bloom of life, and in full possession of all 
his noble faculties likely to live and do good ser- 
vice for half a century, is of no more value?“ At 
this moment I cast my eyes toward the Capitol, 
which was in sight, aad on its high summit I beheld 
a being “ shaped and winged like one of those 
from heaven ” whose visits to our earth, it is well 
known, have in modern times, been “ few and far 
between.“ 

In appearance she reminded me of the figure my 
youthful tmagination had given to the Aurora of 
Shakespeare, when clad in a russet mantle she 
walked at the dawn of day, over the dew of the 
high eastern hill. Her azure eyes were fixed on 
the place of the auction. The bids went on, until 
at last the hammer fell, at the sound of which, this 
celestial visitor, like an affrighted dove, spread 
her broad pinions which glittered in the rays of the 
meridian sun, and was soon out of sight among the 
fleecy clouds which skirted the western horizon. 

The reugh voice of the auctioneer, who pointing 
to the person who bid last, said to Loyd, * Follow 
him that is your master,“ awoke me. It was a 
dream; but my high notions of freedom were 
much fallen, and in the sadness of heart I exciaim- 
ed of it as Goldsmith has made his Edwin to say 
of friendship: — 

* And what is ‘* freedom” but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep,, 


A shade that follows wealth or fame,, 
But leaves the wretch to weep,” 


Batavia, (Java,) Aug. 22.--An armistice has just 
been concluded, between Dosso Negro, the leader 
of the rebels, and the Duteh authorities. It rs hoped, 
in consequence, that the war which the native prin- 
ces have so long maintained against the Dutch, 
with such equally balanced success and defeat, will 
soon be finished. 
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———** Various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 
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From the Freedom's Jourmal. 
THE TEARS OF A SLAVE. 


Adieu, to my dear native shore, 
To toss on the boisterous wave; 
To enjoy my kindred no more, 
But to weep the tears of a SLAVE! 


By the sons of freemen I’m borne, 
To a land of the free and the brave; 
From my wife and children I’m torn, 
To weep—the sad tears of aSLAVE! 


When, I think on mother and friends, 
And the joy their counterance gave; 
Ah! how my sad bosom it rends, 

While weeping—the tears of a SLAVE! 


Ah! now, I must labor for gold, 

To pamper the pride of a knave; 

Ah! now, Iam shackled and sold 

To weep—the sad tears of a SLAVE! 


Keen sorrow so presses my heart, 
That often I sigh for my grave; 
While feeling the ‘lash’-cruel smart! 
And weeping—the tears of a SLAVE! 


Ye sons, of the free and the wise, 
Your tender compassion I crave; 
Alas! can your bosoms despise? 
The pitiful tears of a SLAVE! 


Can a land of Christians so pure! 
Let demons of slavery rave! 

Can the angel of mercy eudure, 
The pitiless tears of a SLAVE! 


Just Heaven, to thee I appeal; 
Hast thou not the power to save? 

In mercy thy power reveal, 

And dry the sad tears of a SLAVE. 


Arnicus, 





From the Genius of Temperance. 
‘NO. IIL 


4) God, In this glad hour, 

Check, with thy mighty power, 
Intemperance? 

Reign in our hearts alone, 

There take thy holy throne: 

With us, shail then be known, 
Blest Temperance. 


O look from heaven on us, 

Remove that dreadful curse— 
Intemperance, 

We then shall serve our God, 

Shall walk in virtue’s road, 

And love that blessed word— 
Sweet Temperanee. 


With thy Almighty hand, 

Suppress throughout our land, 
Intemperance. 

O bring that day of rest, 

When, not by vice oppress‘d, 

QOnr land shall long be bless’d 
With Temperance. 


In heaven no curse is found, 
Like that which smites this ground— 
Intemperance. 
Then while in Heaven there’s peace, 
Here may our sorrows cease, 
And let true joys increase, 
By Temperance. 


S. L. 


From the London “ Forget-Me-Not,”’ for 1828. 
COUNSELS. 
BY BERNAkD BARTON. 
Though bright thy morn of life may seem, 
Remember cloubs may rise: 
And trust not to the transient gleam 
Of calm and smiling skies. 
So tread Jife’s path, in sunshine drest, 
With lowly cautious fear, P 
That when grief’s shadows o’er it rest 
Its memory may be dear. 


If dark life’s matin hours may be, 
Despond not at their gloom; 

Joy’s cloudless sun may rise for thee, 
And bopes bright fowret bloom. 

So trace thy pathway thorn-bestrewed, 
That thou in happier hours, 

With pure and pangless gratitude 
Mayst bless its fragrant flowers. 


Through cloud and sunshine, flower and thorn, 
Porsue thy even way, 

Nor let thy better hopes be born 
Of things that must decay. 

Rejoice with trembling, mourn with hope, 
Take life as life is given: 

Its rough ascent its flowery slope, 
May lead alike to heaven! 





ERIN MA VOUREEN. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 
When the pure soul of honor shall cease to inspire 
thee, 
And kind hospitality leave thy gay shore, 
And the nations that knew thee shall cease to admire 
thee— 
Toen Erin ma Voureen! Ill love thee no more. 


When the trumpet of Fame shail cease to proclaim 
thee, ’ 
Of heroes the curse as imagined of yore: 


And the muse and the records of genius disclaim 
thee— 
Then Erin ma Voureen! Ill love thee no more! 


When thy brave sons shall cease to be generous and 
witty, 

And ceate to be loved by the fair they adore; 

And thy daughters shall cease to be virtuous and 
pretty— 

Then, Erin ma Voureen! I'l] love thee no more. 


—_—_—-- 
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| Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Massachu- 
setts Journal, dated 
Wasuinaton, Feb.'8, 1828. 
| Mr. Chilton rose yesterday, and, in seven words, 
, struck the whole house with alarm. I beg, Sir, 
‘to offer a resolution.” Had a Medusa’s head been 
|suddenly thrust into the midst of the august assem- 
ibly, there could not have been a more general start. 
| ‘The Jackson party turned an imploring glance 
‘on this scatterer of firebrands; if John Randolph 
had been in the house, it would have brought him 
on his legs as speedily as a galvanic battery could 
jhave done it; the friends of the administration 
_stopped their pens with their franks half finished; 
,the clerk scrat-hed his head, the Speaker shook 
his; the reporters breathed something like an im- 
precation; and the old door keeper left his station, 
and adyanced a dozen steps towards the elerk’s ta- 
ble. Dohsteunaliel had reached its climax, before 
the clerk had unfolded the paper; and the wretch 
reprieved from the gibbet when he has felt the 
strangulating embrace of the rope, scarcely feels a 
greater relief than the whole house did, when the 
audible voice of the clerk conveyed to them the in- 
formation, that instead of retrenching the officers, 
the great reformer had nothing worse in view than 
a multiplication of post routs, which [ presume, 
j constituted auother of his pledges to his constitu- 
jents. The eyes of the opposition sparkled with 
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satisfactio., the franki-g members superscribed 


their letters, acd the ruffled current of things re- 
sumed its placid and ever course. 





Cruelty —The American Quarterly Review has a 
long article on Gastronomy, (or the science of sy 
plying the belly). Among the cruelties practiced 
to suit the depraved appetites of epicures, the fol- 
lowing are noticed. The Germans and othe 
formerly whiped their pigs to death, to make the 
flesh more tender—the moors of Barbary, who eat 
hedgehogs, rub the back of the animal against the 
ground till it has done squeaking, and then cut its 
throat—the Romans killed their swine by thrustin 
a red hot iron through the body, and they fattene’ 
fowls by shutting them up in dark pla-es, cram- 
ming them, and stiching up their eyes. Enpicures 
delight in the artificially enlarged liver of the goose 
and in France especially, the enlarged liver is A 
great request, and the providing of them is a con- 
siderable branch of business at Strasburg, Metz. &e 

These swelled livers are obtained by a most bar- 
barous practice. The goose is placed be'ore a 
great fire, and crammed with food, but deprived of 
drink. Her feet are nailed to a board, and she is 
gradually roasted alive, in order to enlarge the liy- 
er. Pies are made of these livers, and sent to Par- 
is, Vienna, and even to Petersburg. In the west 
of Scotland, a gentleman constantly exhibits in his 
kitchen, a shelf of geese, naile: to the wood by the 
webs of thir feet, and quite close to the fire. 





A gentleman strolling along the streets, was sud- 
denly interrupted by a Frenchman, who rushing up 
to him with a red hot poker in his hand, accosted 
him in these terms, polite in their manne 
disagreeable in purport: | . 

Frenchman—* Saar, I hope you wilt allow me 
de pleasure, de felicity torun dis red hot pokaar 
sex inches into your body.” 

Englishman.—* What do you mean, you scoun- 
dre!—stand off, or Pl knock you down.” 

Frenchman.—* Oh Monsieur, I beg you will take 
no offence, but do just permit me den to run des red 
hot pokaar only three inches into your body.” 

Englishman—Not a hair’s breadth, you villian; 
so keep, off or I’ll trounce you.” 

Frenchman—* Oh Saar, I am sure you will be 


r, however, 


so complaisant as to let me run de red hot pokaar . 


one leetle, leetle inch into your body—no more.” 
Englishman.—* Not if your life aad soul de- 
pended on it, you madman.” 
Frenchman (drawing himself up)—‘‘ Den Saar, 
since you refuse to let me run dis red hot pukaar 
into your body, I trust you will pay me for de trou- 





ble, and de expence, of heating de red hot pokaar 
for your body.” 





A silly young man who knew a scrap or two of 
French,and was excessively vain of his accomplish- 
ment, accosted a gentleman in the street with *Quel- 
le heure est-il?” (What o’clock isit.) The gentle- 
man replied in Latin, “Nescio.” (I know not.) “Bless 
me” said the other “I hadno idea that it was so late.’ 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


TO THE 

GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

The price of subscription is THrer Dotiars per annum, 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing—but ® 
full receipt will be given, if Two Doxars anv Firty Cents 
be paid in advance 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time than 4 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of ap’ au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sums, at 
a distance, renders 2 strict adherence to this rule indispe®’ 
sably necessary. 

Subscriber will not be at liberty to withdraw theirnames 
if they are in arrears 

Tie postage must be paid on all letters and communica 
tious, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. 
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